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The United Kingdom has signed and ratified the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
The United States signed the treaty in September 1996, and currently the decision on 
whether to ratify it is pending in the Senate. Key differences reside in the political and 
objective strategic situations of the United States and the United Kingdom. In the United 
Kingdom’s parliamentary system a single party (or a coalition) makes decisions. The 
United States, however, was designed to have a separation of powers, and this insures 
that the legislative and executive branches have opportunities for discord as well as 
cooperation. Currently the United Kingdom has operational weapons production 
facilities, whereas the United States does not. The United Kingdom has only one nuclear 
weapons program (the Trident missile) to maintain, whereas the United States has 
multiple delivery systems and warhead types to maintain. The United Kingdom’s nuclear 
deterrent provides for the country’s security needs, yet the United Kingdom is also 
covered by U.S. nuclear commitments. Indeed, the United States provides extended 
deterrence protection for allies and security partners around the world. These 
responsibilities imply that the implications of the CTBT could be more momentous for 
the United States than for the United Kingdom. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



On 24 September 1996 President Clinton became the first national leader to sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). Since then 149 states have signed the 
CTBT, including all five of the nuclear weapon states recognized by the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). Of these 149 states, 13 have ratified the treaty. Only six of 
the 44 countries necessary for the CTBT to enter into force have ratified the treaty. On 6 
April 1998 the United Kingdom ratified the CTBT. The United Kingdom is one of the 
1'orty-four countries whose ratification is necessary for the CTBT to enter into force, as is 
the United States. The Clinton Administration supports United States ratification of the 
CTBT, but the United States Senate has yet to take action, owing in part to concerns 
about its implications for the United States nuclear posture. To guarantee that the United 
States nuclear stockpile remains safe and reliable, the Clinton administration has started 
the Stockpile Stewardship and Management Program (SSMP). 

The importance of the CTBT is illustrated by the arguments of its detractors. In 
their view, prolonged compliance with a no-test regime could hurt the credibility of the 
United States nuclear arsenal, because the reliability of the nuclear weapons might be in 
question. Members of Congress, leading scientists, retired military leaders, and even 
experts at the nuclear laboratories have raised questions about the cogency of the official 
arguments for the CTBT and the SSMP. They contend that the CTBT will only reduce 
confidence in an already aging nuclear stockpile. 

In the summer of 1999, if the CTBT has not entered into force, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations will convene a Conference of the States that have already 
deposited their instruments of ratification on the request of a majority of these states. The 
Conference will decide if the CTBT can enter into force without all 44 of the required 
nations ratifying the treaty. Only those States that have ratified the treaty will be invited 
to the Conference. However, all states that have signed the CTBT will be invited to 
attend as observers. Prior to the Conference there will be strong pressure on the United 
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States Senate to ratify the CTBT so that the United States will have a vote in the treaty 
negotiations. 

There are major differences in the circumstances leading up to the ratification of 
the CTBT by the United Kingdom and the current situation in the United States. The first 
difference is that the United Kingdom has a functioning nuclear warhead production 
complex. In the United States, however, no production lines for the plutonium “pits” for 
nuclear weapons have been in operation since the 1989 shutdown of the Rock Flats 
facility. The United States will also have no dedicated means of producing tritium until 
at least 2005. 

Britain’s nuclear weapons program relies on a single and relatively new delivery 
system, the Trident missile. The United States has committed itself to maintaining 
numerous delivery systems and warhead types in operation. Many of these systems are as 
old as twenty years. The United Kingdom can continue the production of the Trident 
warhead in the foreseeable future and successfully insure that it has a valid weapons 
program. However, since the United States does not currently have a production 
capability, it would have to develop one to meet this challenge in the same way. 

Political differences are also relevant in the comparison of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In the United States, the two party system and the constitutional 
separation of powers frequently result in a situation in which the President, the chief of 
the executive branch of the government, is not a member of the same party as the 
majority in the legislative branch. In the United Kingdom, the parliamentary system is set 
up so that there is only one party (or, on some occasions, a coalition of like-minded 
parties) in charge of the legislative and executive actions of the government. That party 
or governing coalition can usually act with much greater latitude and dispatch than the 
United States government, owing to the latter’s recurrent legislative-executive 
disagreements. Another key difference between the United Kingdom’s ratification 
process and that in the United States resides in the role of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). In the United Kingdom the historical pattern has been for a small 
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and select group of individuals within a party or coalition of parties holding a majority in 
the House of Commons to make all the key decisions. In the United States, however, the 
role of NGOs is more important because they can influence legislators and their staffs, as 
well as voters and the general climate of opinion. These political dynamics have made 
for a roller coaster ride for the CTBT in the United States, and the end of the ride 
(ratification or non-ratification) is not yet clear. 

There are no foreseeable problems in the British nuclear posture unless the 
Trident missile system develops a fatal flaw. Ratifying the CTBT has perhaps increased 
the diplomatic power of the United Kingdom and allowed it to have more say in world 
politics, at least with regard to CTBT-associated questions. The United Kingdom has not 
harmed its national security in any way by ratifying the CTBT, at least in the foreseeable 
future. This judgement assumes that no stockpile safety or reliability questions will arise 
that could only be resolved through explosive testing. 

The security interests of the United States, on the other hand, could possibly be 
harmed by the CTBT. If the credibility of the nuclear arsenal was called into question, 
the United States would no longer have an effective nuclear deterrent. If a rogue state 
believed that the United States no longer had the capability to respond to an act of 
aggression with a reliable nuclear weapon, the value of the rogue state’s weapons of mass 
destruction (nuclear, chemical, and biological) would increase and the probability of the 
threat of use against the United States (or United States forces or interests) could also 
increase. Every day that the testing moratorium is continued in the United States may be 
one day closer to a possible failure of a warhead, given the risk of increasing uncertainties 
about weapons reliability. Personnel issues could also raise problems in the United 
States. Soon there will be no one working for the weapons laboratories who has ever had 
one of his or her warhead designs actually tested. Finally, the CTBT might cause 
proliferation. Nuclear testing has demonstrated to United States allies, as well as to 
potential adversaries, that the United States has a strong commitment to its allies and 
security partners and that the United States nuclear deterrent is strong. Any decline in the 
confidence that the United States has in its nuclear arsenal or that others have in the 
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United States commitment to nuclear deterrence could signal to other nations that are 
now under America’s nuclear umbrella that the United States is no longer serious about 
upholding its nuclear responsibilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Without nuclear testing, new, safe, secure, reliable, and less complex 
nuclear weapons cannot be developed and produced. Without nuclear 
testing, whether or not the U.S. can maintain existing nuclear weapons 
with a high degree of confidence in the future has become a dangerous 
open question for the first time in fifty years. 1 

A. METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this thesis is to examine policy making by comparing two case 
studies. The first case study concerns the United Kingdom’s decision to ratify the CTBT. 
The second case study is devoted to the current United States debate on whether to follow 
suit and ratify the CTBT. The analysis is based on open sources including newspapers, 
Congressional committee point papers, advocacy group studies, and works of scholarship. 
Background interviews were conducted with experts at the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, the Strategic Command at Offutt Air Force Base, the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Staff in the Pentagon, and with senior staffers on the Joint House 
and Senate Special Committee on National Security. 



B. WHY THE CTBT IS IMPORTANT TODAY 

On 24 September 1996 President Clinton became the first national leader to sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). Since then 149 states have signed the 
CTBT, including all five of the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT)-recognized nuclear 



1 House Committee on National Security, The Clinton Administration and Nuclear Stockpile Stewardship: 
Erosion by Design, report prepared by Floyd D. Spence, Chairman House National Security Committee, 30 
October 1998, p. 15. 
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weapon states. Of these 149 states, 13 have ratified the treaty. Only six of the 44 
countries necessary for the CTBT to enter into force have ratified treaty. Since the May 
1998 nuclear tests in India and Pakistan, there has been an increasing interest in debating 
the value of the CTBT within the United States. 

On 6 April 1998 the United Kingdom ratified the CTBT. The United Kingdom is 
one of the forty-four countries whose ratification is necessary for the CTBT to enter into 
force, as is the United States. Nuclear weapons are a cornerstone of the United 
Kingdom’s national security posture. By ratifying the CTBT, the United Kingdom has 
agreed not to conduct any further explosive tests of nuclear devices. From this, one can 
conclude that the United Kingdom has complete confidence in its ability to maintain 
indefinitely its nuclear warheads. Otherwise, there would be no reason for the United 
Kingdom to make such a bold statement before other countries had done so. What is the 
future of the United Kingdom’s nuclear arsenal? How long will the United Kingdom be 
able to maintain a credible nuclear deterrent without testing? 

In the United States, the Clinton administration feels very strongly that the CTBT 
should be ratified by the United States Senate, and has made it a top priority of the White 
House. President Clinton has stated that ratifying the CTBT will not hinder America 
from maintaining a safe and reliable nuclear deterrent in the future, that it will constrain 
the development of more advanced nuclear weapons by the declared nuclear powers, and 
that it will hinder the development of new nuclear weapons by “rogue” states. To 
guarantee that the nuclear stockpile in the United States remains reliable, the Clinton 
administration has started the Stockpile Stewardship and Management Program (SSMP). 
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This program is intended to provide for the safety and reliability of the nuclear stockpile. 
The SSMP includes efforts to foster further research on nuclear-related issues to 
encourage ongoing interest in these issues in the academic world. According to President 
Clinton, the CTBT will improve America’s ability to detect and deter nuclear explosive 
testing and will strengthen the NPT regime and the US ability to lead the global 
nonproliferation effort . 2 The United States is currently upholding a no-test moratorium 
while a ratification debate is ongoing in Congress. 

The importance of the CTBT is illustrated by the arguments of its detractors. In 
their view, prolonged compliance with a no-test regime could hurt the credibility of the 
United States nuclear arsenal, because the reliability of the nuclear weapons might be in 
question. Members of Congress, leading scientists, retired military leaders, and even 
experts at the nuclear laboratories have come out on record against the Clinton 
administration. They contend that the CTBT will only reduce confidence in an already 
aging nuclear stockpile. They judge that the goals of the President’s SSMP will not be 
achievable without additional data, and that this data can only be obtained through further 
nuclear explosive testing. These observers state that the CTBT will not increase the 
United States ability to monitor seismic activity, nor is the CTBT enforceable. In their 
view, the CTBT will not decrease nuclear proliferation, nor will it prevent countries from 
building first generation nuclear devices. Critics of the CTBT contend that the CTBT 



2 The White House, Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty: Test Ban News, 13 March 1998, available on-line at 
http://www.acda.gov/ctbtpage/tbnlOJitm 
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will only serve the United States in developing more modem weapons, improving safety 
measures, and insuring the reliability of the current stockpile. 

In the summer of 1999, if the CTBT has not entered into force, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations will convene a Conference of the States that have already 
deposited their instruments of ratification, on the request of a majority of these states. 
The Conference will decide if the CTBT can enter into force without all 44 of the 
required nations ratifying the treaty. Only those States that have ratified the treaty will be 
invited to the Conference. However, all states that have signed the CTBT will be invited 
to attend as observers. Prior to the Conference there will be strong pressure on the 
Congress to ratify the CTBT so that the United States will have a seat at the treaty 
negotiations. It is probable that no decision to act on the CTBT will be made by the 
House National Security Committee and Senate Foreign Relations Committee, where the 
CTBT is currently awaiting a decision, until the late spring of 1999. Without a positive 
decision by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the Treaty will never get to the 
Senate. 

C. THESIS OUTLINE 

Chapter two of the thesis provides background on the CTBT and the current 
debate. The requirements for the treaty to enter into force are discussed, as well as the 
prospects for these requirements being met in the foreseeable future. 

Chapter three discusses the arguments advanced by the supporters and opponents 
of the CTBT in the United Kingdom. It also examines how the treaty has affected the 
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United Kingdom’s nuclear posture since its ratification by Parliament on 6 April 1998. 
Possible future effects on the United Kingdom’s national security are also discussed, as 
well as explanations for the United Kingdom’s decision to ratify the CTBT. 

Chapter four reviews the arguments for and against the United States ratifying the 
CTBT, as well as the basic implications of each position. The proponents and opponents 
of the CTBT have a variety of agendas. Many proponents of the CTBT do not hold the 
goal of a long-term commitment to maintaining a credible nuclear arsenal. Non- 
governmental organizations devoted to nonproliferation, arms control, and the abolition 
of nuclear weapons all back the current administration, however, in pushing for the 
ratification of the CTBT. This chapter includes an assessment of the current prospects for 
United States ratification. 

Chapter five analyzes and compares the United Kingdom’s decision to ratify the 
treaty with the United States prospects for ratification. Was the decision by the United 
Kingdom to ratify the CTBT based on circumstances prevailing in that country but not in 
the United States? Do these differences preclude the United States from following the 
example of the United Kingdom, or do the decisions of the United Kingdom support the 
ratification of the CTBT by the United States? Are the differences in the political 
systems of the United Kingdom and the United States reason enough to conclude that 
there may be different outcomes regarding the ratification of the CTBT? What political 
goals does ratifying the CTBT fulfill in the United Kingdom? Are these goals equally 
important and valid for the United States? Implications for the future of the United 
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Kingdom and the United States nuclear arsenals are also discussed, including 
recommendations to secure the future of the United States nuclear stockpile. 
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II. THE COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY - BACKGROUND 



A. ORIGINS OF THE CTBT 

1. The First Three Party Agreement 

The CTBT has a long history. Practically since the day the first nuclear bomb was 
dropped, some people have advocated an end to all nuclear testing. In 1957 United States 
President Dwight Eisenhower announced that he favored a test ban. This announcement 
was made for at least three reasons - an interest in stopping the pollution caused by 
radioactive fallout, a desire to respond to public anxieties in the United States and abroad, 
and a belief that ending tests would curb the nuclear arms race. 3 In 1958, at the 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests in Geneva, the United 
States, the USSR, and the United Kingdom agreed to a three year moratorium on testing. 
This ended in 1960 when France (which was not a party to the agreement) started nuclear 
testing. The USSR and the United States resumed testing in 1961. Eisenhower called the 
failure to achieve a ban on nuclear testing “the greatest disappointment of any 
administration - of any decade - of any time and of any party.” 4 



3 John Edmonds, A Complete Nuclear Test Ban - Why Has it Taken so Long ? Council for Arms Control, 
London, U.K., 1994, p. 376. 

4 The White House, Efforts to Ratify Historic Treaty Begin , The White House Working Group on the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, 28 October 1997. 
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2. The Partial Test Ban Treaty 

The next landmark in the quest for a nuclear test-free world was the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty concluded during the Kennedy administration. In calling for a test ban, 
President Kennedy said, “every man, woman and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of threads, capable of being cut at any moment by 
accident or miscalculation or by madness. The weapons of war must be abolished before 
they abolish us.... The logical place to begin is a treaty assuring the end of nuclear tests 
of all kinds....” 5 The United Kingdom, the USSR, and the United States continued with 
their negotiations to stop nuclear testing. The Partial Test Ban Treaty (PTBT) of 1963 
was the first important step in nuclear arms control. The United Kingdom had ceased 
atmospheric testing in 1958 and the United States and the USSR had ceased atmospheric 
testing in 1962. France and China, the two nuclear-weapon states (NWS) who remained 
outside the treaty, eventually chose to abide by its provisions. France stopped 
atmospheric tests in 1974 and China did so in 1980. Since 1980, all nuclear tests have 
been conducted underground. 6 Even the May 1998 tests by India and Pakistan were in 
keeping with the spirit of this global norm and were conducted underground. The 
preamble of the PTBT declares that the NWS were “seeking to achieve the 
discontinuance of all test explosions of nuclear weapons for all time, [and were] 



5 Ibid., p. 2. 

6 Edmonds, A Complete Nuclear Test Ban , p. 377. 
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determined to continue negotiations to this end.” 7 This point is emphasized in the 
operative part of the treaty. Article I includes a provision that the PTBT was concluded 
“without prejudice to the conclusion of a treaty resulting in the permanent banning of all 
nuclear test explosions, including all such explosions underground, the conclusion of 
which, as the Parties have stated in the Preamble to this Treaty, they seek to achieve”. 8 
This goal of the PTBT has not yet been achieved. However, other steps in the general 
direction of non-proliferation have been achieved in the meantime — for instance, the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

3. The Non-Proliferation Treaty 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968 forwarded the cause of a no- test 
world. The NPT’s preamble repeated the commitment to “the discontinuance of all test 
explosions of nuclear weapons for all time.” 9 From 1968 to 1992 there were few 
accomplishments towards the goal of a no-test world. The two testing-related treaties that 
followed the NPT, the Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) in 1974 and the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET) in 1976, imposed no further comprehensive limitation 
on nuclear weapons testing. At the conferences to review the NPT every five years the 
most contentious issue was always the CTBT. During the same period the United 
Nations (UN) General Assembly passed many resolutions by massive majorities urging 



7 Ibid., p. 377. 

8 Ibid., p. 377. 

9 Ibid., p. 377. 
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